THE    HONEYSUCKLE    AND    THE    BEE

Beethoven and Mozart about him, but the after-effects
of the trenches did their work, and a breakdown came,
which still continues.

I dodged a charabanc. Sibelius, I reflected, a greater
than Elgar, is still alive. In Finland, not long ago, asked
if there was anybody I wanted to see, I said ''Sibelius.35
I was told that it was impossible; he was now a recluse.
"Tell him," I suggested, "that it is an Englishman who
writes verse." The result was favourable, and after
lunch three of us motored for forty miles through that
succession of up and down, pine and birch, lake and
wooden chalet, which makes the northern countries so
monotonously delightful. We were received with charm-
ing hospitality by Sibelius and his wife: he had not for-
gotten that England had given him his earliest and
warmest welcome, though he could not commit himself
to a date for that last long-promised symphony. His
head was impressive; the mass of Strindberg's without
the madness. That I remember little more is perhaps
pardonable. There were five people present. Each
knew two languages, but no two the same two. English,
French, German, Swedish and Finnish had to be
employed, and everybody politely tried to keep the
conversation general. Lord Macaulay, doubtless, would
have remembered every word in each language; Bos well
or Eckermann would have out with note-book and pencil
as soon as the car left the gate. To me it all seems to
have passed in a dream, ending with a stirrup-cup of
John Haig and the kindest of partings.

The newer composers may be better, as good, or worse
than those who were new (Ravel, and Max Reger, the
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